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Cover Page Photograph 


Our cover page this week shows a group of refugees, 
a small band of the nearly 3,000,000 who either fled or 
were forced out of home and country. Many thousands 
of them still live in refugee camps in several European 
zones; bewildered, dispirited and forlornly hoping for 


repatriation or re-settlement. 


This week the Economic and Social Council adopted 
a draft Constitution for the proposed International 
Refugee Organization and the problem will be one of 
the most important subjects at the forthcoming session 
of the General Assembly. 


This week’s discussion of the refugee problem in the 
Economic and Social Council is reported on pages 2-8. 











The Security Councit held its 72nd meeting on 
September 24 and by seven votes to two, with two ab- 
stentions, decided against the inclusion on the Agenda 
of the U.S.S.R. statement asking for information as to 
the number of troops and where they were stationed. 
and the location of air and naval bases on foreign soil 
other than ex-enemy territories (see page 10). At a 
closed meeting on September 26 the Council approved 
the draft report on its work to the General Assembly. 

o> 

At a formal meeting on September 26 the ScrIEN- 
TIFIC AND TECHNICAL COMMITTEE of the ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION adopted its report, for submis- 
sion to Committee 2, on the scientific and technical as- 
pects of the problem of control. 

oO 

On September 30 the Secretary-General received a 
letter from the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
for Canada requesting that the following item be in- 
cluded in the Agenda of the second part of the first 
session of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY: “Measures to econo- 
mize the time of the General Assembly.” 

> 

On September 30 the Secretary-General received a 
visit from the Head of the International Organiza- 
tions Service of the Federal Political Department of 
Switzerland and discussed questions relating to the 
future use of the United Nations buildings in Geneva. 


o> 

On September 25 the Chairman of the HEapquar- 
TERS COMMISSION paid an official visit to the Governor 
of Connecticut to convey the appreciation of the Com- 
mission for the assistance it had received from that 
state in the task of selecting possible sites for the 
United Nations Headquarters. 

o 

The Economic anp Sociat Councit held seven 
plenary meetings during the week. On September 24. 
the Council set up a new sub-committee on refugees to 
review the provisional administrative and operational 
budgets proposed by the Committee on the Finances 
of IRO. On September 26, the Council adopted the 
report of the Drafting Committee on Narcotic Drugs in 
regard to the transfer to the United Nations of powers 
exercised by the League of Nations under the Conven- 
tions on Narcotic Drugs. The question of Danubian 
shipping was discussed at the 10th, 11th and 12th 
plenary meetings held on September 27 and 28 and 
the debate was closed after four resolutions had been 
tabled to be voted on at a subsequent meeting. On 
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September 30 at two plenary meetings the Council con- 
tinued its consideration of the Draft Constitution of 
IRO and adopted a resolution submitted by the Direc- 
tor-General of UNNRA for the creation of an Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund (see page 2). 


> 
The COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE of the Economic 


and Social Council held five meetings on September 
24, 25 and 26 to consider the report of the Temporary 
Sub-Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas. A drafting sub-committee of 13 
members, appointed on September 26 to consider and 
report back to the Council on (1) “The Recommenda- 
tions of the Report” and (2) “the Draft Resolution of 
the United Kingdom together with the Chinese amend- 
ment,” set up a Working Group on September 27 con- 
sisting of China, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and the 
United States to work out with the Secretariat a com- 
promise draft resolution for the Sub-Committee to 
present to the Council. 


o> 
The standing COMMITTEE ON NEGOTIATIONS WITH 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES met on September 26 and 27 
and discussed the draft agreement with PICAO. The 
U.S.S.R. proposal to suspend all negotiations with 
PICAO until Franco Spain had been expelled from 
the organization was rejected by the Economic and 
Social Council in plenary session on September 28, by 
10 votes to five with three abstentions. 
o> 

The standing COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
CONSULTATION WITH NoNn-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS held closed meetings on September 25 and 27. 


> 
The COMMITTEE ON THE TERMS OF REFERENCE OF 


SuB-COMMISSIONS OF THE ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT 
CoMMISSION met on September 25 and 28 and reached 
agreement on the composition of the Sub-Commissions 
on (1) Employment and Economic Stability and (2) 
Economic Development, and defined their relationship 
with specialized agencies working in their fields. 
o 

The INTERNATIONAL LaBoUR CONFERENCE, which is 
meeting in Montreal, held plenary sessions throughout 
the week and continued its debate on the Director’s 
Report. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
addressed the Conference on September 25. The Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Questions unanimously ap- 
proved the Draft Agreement between the United Nations 
and the International Labour Organisation. 













Economic and Social Council: 


Draft IRO Constitution Approved 


Action on Narcotics, Reconstruction, PICAO 


— the third week of its Third Session the 
Economic and Social Council completed a considerable 
amount of its business. and final adjournment of the 
Session was in sight. 

By the time the Council rose on the evening of 
September 30, it had approved a draft constitution, 
article by article, for the proposed International 
Refugee Organization. The entire constitution had 
not been put to a vote for formal acceptance, how- 
ever, and the Council still had to consider a report 
of the Finance Sub-Committee, including a revised 
budget, and finally the Secretary-General’s recom- 
mendations for interim measures pending the initia- 
tion of the work of the IRO itself. 

The Council unanimously adopted the resolutions 
and protocol to effect the transfer to the United 
Nations of powers exercised by the League of Na- 
tions under the Conventions on Narcotic Drugs. It 
voted to exclude Franco Spain from signing the 
protocol. 

The Council decided against suspending negotia- 
tions to bring the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization into relationship with the 
United Nations until Franco Spain is expelled from 
membership in PICAO. 

The report of the Temporary Sub-Commission on 
the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas was 
discussed by the Council’s Committee of the Whole, 
and a Drafting Sub-Committee was appointed to re- 
port back to the Council with a compromise draft 
resolution for consideration. 

The Council also discussed the question of resti- 
tution of the Danubian fleets of Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, now held by United States occupa- 
tion forces in Germany and Austria. Four resolutions 
were tabled. That of the United States recommended 
that a conference be called for Vienna not later than 
November 1 to discuss the whole Danube question. 
Yugoslav and Czechoslovakian resolutions sought res- 
toration of the barges, and a Greek resolution re- 
quested return of Greek barges from Soviet-occupied 
territory. 

A resolution proposing establishment of an Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund by the General 
Assembly was endorsed by the Council. 


Refugees 


Plenary meetings of the Council on September 24 
and 30 were devoted to further consideration of the 
draft constitution of the proposed International Refu- 
gee Organization, which was approved, article by 
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article, by a majority vote where necessary. The 
delegations of the U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia stated, however, that they would not vote 
for the constitution when it came up for formal 
acceptance as a whole. It is to be submitted to the 
General Assembly for endorsement. 


Compromise reached 


The final revisions agreed to on September 30 
resulted from a compromise text which covered most 
of the points that had been controversial before. 
The compromise text was the outcome of private dis- 
cussions held during the previous few days by the 
delegations of the U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and 
United States. It was adopted in its entirety by the 
Council, subject in some cases to formal reservations 
by certain delegates. 

To meet the Soviet point of view, the compromise 
text stipulated that in addition to selecting the IRO 
staff on an appropriate geographical basis, due re- 
gard must be paid to “employing an adequate number 
of persons from the countries of origin of the dis- 
placed persons.” 

The representative of Norway raised the point that 
in making a final decision on the headquarters site 
of the organization, attention should be paid to get- 
ting the question of immunities for the staff settled 
promptly with the country in which the organization 
would have its headquarters. 

The new draft defined as refugees within the man- 
date of the organization victims of persecution for 
reasons of race, religion, nationality or political 
opinions previous to the outbreak of World War II, 
and those displaced persons who as a result of events 
subsequent to World War II were unable or unwill- 
ing to avail themselves of the protection of the gov- 
ernment of their country. 

A previously controversial paragraph relating to 
obligatory or permissive repatriation of children 
was approved in revised form as follows: 

“The term refugee also applies to unaccompanied 
children who are war orphans or whose parents have 
disappeared, and who are outside their countries of 
origin. Such children shall be given all possible 
priority assistance, including in the case of those 
whose nationality can be determined, assistance in 
repatriation, to which ihere should be no obstacles.” 

The representative of the United States explained 
that this text aimed at maintaining the principle that 
children should in any event be given priority of 
assistance and that children of known nationality 
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should in general be repatriated. This wording, he 
said, permitted different treatment in exceptional 
circumstances. 

The representative of Belgium reserved his posi- 
tion on the text because no age limit was mentioned 
and he felt that if this clause remained applicable 
up to the age of 21, abuse was possible. 

One section of the annex to the constitution on 
which the delegations of the United States, United 
Kingdom and U.S.S.R. had not been able to agree 
and on which no compromise draft had been sub- 
mitted, defined the persons considered outside the 
scope of the IRO. Among these were listed persons 
who could be shown “to have voluntarily assisted the 
enemy forces since the cutbreak of the Second World 
War in their operations against the United Nations. 
unless such assistance was purely humanitarian and 
non-military.” 


Amendment rejected 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. wanted to delete 
from this text the word “voluntarily” and the last 
phrase “unless such assistance was purely humani- 
tarian and non-military.” He thought that the posi- 
tion of those who were employed as forced labor 
could be maintained by adding another sentence men- 
tioning such persons specifically. 

The Council, however, retained the wording as it 
was and rejected the Soviet amendment to eliminate 
all qualifications of assistance rendered to enemy 
forces. 

In the same section a Soviet proposal to insert a 
clause excluding from assistance by the [RO all those 
who during the war had served in the armed forces 
of a state other than that of their origin was rejected. 
In the discussion the representative of the United 
Kingdom stated that his Government fully accepted 
responsibility for those Poles who had served in the 
British Army and who were still in Britain, and that 
his Government would not seek to have those persons 
assisted by the IRO. 

The article on finances as adopted provided for 
obligatory contributions by all Members of the IRO 
to all administrative and operational expenses. The 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslav delegations stated again that 
their countries were already involved in heavy ex- 
penditure for repatriation of their own subjects and, 
while prepared to accepi the principle that the refu- 
gee problem was international in scope and nature, 
they were not prepared to make any contributions 
to the organization beyond those to administrative 
expenses. 


Narcotics 


When the Council considered the report of its Draft- 
ing Committee on Narcotics on September 26, dis- 
cussion was continued on whether the Franco Govern- 
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ment of Spain should be invited to become a party to 
the new protocol to continue and develop the inter- 
national control of narcotics. Similar discussion had 
taken place in the Committee (see the Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 9). 

The new protocol is to effect the transfer to the 
United Nations of powers exercised by the League of 
Nations under the Conventions on Narcotic Drugs. 

In view of the special resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly on February 9, 1946, with regard to 
relations of Members of the United Nations with the 
Franco Government, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
proposed that that Government be excluded from 
signing the protocol. The proposal was later presented 
in the form of an amendment. 

The representative of the United Kingdom submitted 
that no country should be excluded from participa- 
tion in the machinery of narcotics control, while the 
representative of the United States said that he be- 
lieved it was feasible to build a control system of 
narcotics even if Spain were not included. 

The amendment to exclude Spain was approved by 
L1 votes to one as follows: 

Affirmative—Belgium, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
India, Lebanon, Norway, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.. 
United States, Yugoslavia. 

Negative—United Kingdom. 

Abstaining—Canada, Colombia. 
Peru. 

Absent—Cuba. 

The Council then unanimously adopted the remain- 
ing resolutions and protocol dealing with the Conven- 
tions on Narcotic Drugs. 


France. Greece. 


Negotiations with PICAO 


On September 28 the Council considered a Soviet 
suggestion that it should immediately suspend all 
negotiations with the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization until Franco Spain was ex- 
pelled from membership in PICAO. The representative 
of the U.S.S.R. pointed out that the Standing Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies had 
decided by a majority vote to begin negotiations on 
an agreement with PICAO. 

The representative of the United States reminded 
the Council that at its last session it had directed the 
Committee to begin negotiating with PICAO. Suspen- 
sion of negotiations now, he said, would delay the 
conclusion of such an agreement perhaps indefinitely, 
since the basic instrument of PICAO contained no 
clause to permit the expulsion of a Member. 

The representative of the United Kingdom also 
pointed out that in pursuance of previous Council 
resolutions the agreement with PICAO was probably 
within one hour of its conclusion. He thought it was 
out of order to revoke a previous decision at this 
stage. 

After considerable discussion a vote was taken, and 









the proposal was defeated, 10 votes to five, as follows: 


Affirmative—Czechoslovakia, France, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 
Negative—Belgium, Canada. China, Colombia, 


Cuba, Greece, India, Lebanon, United Kingdom. 
United States. 
Abstaining—Chile, Norway, Peru. 


Devastated areas 


The report of the Temporary Sub-Commission on 
the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas was 
not considered formally by the Council during the 
week of September 24 to 30 inclusive, but it was dis- 
cussed by the Council as a Committee of the Whole 
on September 24, 25 and 26. 

On the 25th the representative of the U.S.S.R. called 
for a complete revision of the recommendations con- 
tained in the report on the grounds that they were im- 
practical, theoretical recommendations of a general 
nature which in no way fulfilled the task of the Sub- 
Commission which had been to give practical aid to 
speedy reconstruction. 


He considered that the proposal for an Economic 
Commission for Europe was a separate matter and 
should be considered apart from the urgent task of 
reconstruction: also that in any event Europe could 
not be treated as a self-contained economic unit. If it 
were to be so considered, it was contradictory, he said. 
that the United States should be represented on the 
proposed commission. 

In reply. the representative of the United States 
pointed out that United States forces formed part of 
the occupation forces of Europe and that as an oc- 
cupying power the United States was represented on 
the Control Commission for Europe. Under those cir- 
cumstances it was inevitable that the United States 
would have to be included on the commission if it were 
set up. 


In support of Commission 


The United States delegate spoke in support of estab- 
lishment of the Commission which he said would lead 
to closer economic co-operation, provide machinery for 
implementing some of the other recommendations and 
simplify the emergency economic organizations now 
operating in Europe. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. pointed 
out that prior to the war’s end the Allied Governments 
had recognized the necessity for providing practical 
help by establishing UNRRA. Today that help was no 
less needed, yet it was proposed to liquidate that or- 
ganization, which had proved its worth, and to set up 
a new commission of which nothing was known, and 
whose terms were extremely nebulous. 

He suggested that as a practical method of setting 
about the work. the countries could be divided into 
those which still required free help, those needing 


long-term credits, and those needing tools and equip- 
ment but were able to pay for them. 

Priority should, he said, be given in every case to 
those countries which had been occupied by former 
aggressive countries. Help and co-operation would 
have to come from all over the world, but each coun- 
try must be responsible for forming its own plans 
for reconstruction and economic development. 


The representative of the United Kingdom stated 
that establishment of an Economic Commission for 
Europe would mean that the work of UNRRA would 
never stop but would be carried on in new and more 
comprehensive form. Those nations which had con- 
tributed to UNRRA, he said, had no intention of 
letting slip back into inflation and economic and social 
disorder the nations which had been helped. 


Geographically and culturally, he remarked, Europe 
was a homogeneous unit. The nations of Europe were 
too narrow in units for economic nationalism to be 
a working possibility. 


Worldwide plan 


At the meeting of the Committee of the Whole on 
September 26, the necessity for embodying plans for 
Europe’s economic reconstruction in a worldwide eco- 
nomic plan was emphasized by the representatives of 


India, Canada and China. 


The delegate of India stated that it would be neces- 
sary to follow up the Economic Commission for 
Europe with establishment of a similar organization in 
Asia and to devise means of co-ordinating the work 
of the two bodies. This, he suggested, could be done 
in one of two ways: either by continuing the existing 
Sub-Commission as a full commission with a co-ordi- 
nating mandate for both Europe and Asia; or by setting 
up two commissions, one for Europe and one for Asia, 
with the co-ordination done by the Economic and Social 
Council itself. 


The representative of China submitted a resolution 
for furthering the survey of the economic reconstruc- 
tion of devastated areas in Asia and the Far East which 
called for a report not later than the first session of 
the Economic and Social Council in 1947. 


Would apply to Asia 


He felt that it was important that not even a name 
suggesting a regional division at the commission level 
should be introduced into the United Nations. He 
suggested changes in the United Kingdom resolution 
before the Committee which would have the effect of 
removing all specific mention of Europe so that the 
resolution could apply equally to Asia. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. said 
that the United States delegate’s contention was not 
valid that his Government’s reason for being on the 
proposed European Commission lay in the fact that it 
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was a Member of the Allied Control Commission for 
Europe. He said the question of occupying forces and 
the Allied Control Commission had been settled by 
the four Great Powers at Potsdam and was not rele- 
vant to the present discussion. 

The Committee of the Whole later that day ap- 
pointed a Drafting Sub-Committee of 13 Members to 
consider and report back to the Council on the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the Temporary 
Sub-Commission and on the draft resolution of the 
United Kingdom together with the suggested Chinese 
amendments. 


Two points of view 


The Drafting Sub-Committee was also instructed 
to discuss the establishment of an Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe from the point of view of both long- 
term and short-term plans, each considered separately. 

The following Members were named to the Sub- 
Committee: Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia. 
Greece, France, India, Peru, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.. 
United Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 

At the first meeting of the Drafting Sub-Committee 
on September 27 the chairman resolved an inconclu- 
sive discussion of two hours by setting up a working 
group consisting of the representatives of China, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States. Its 
assignment was to work out, with the aid of the Sec- 
retariat, a compromise draft resolution for the Sub- 
Committee to present to the Council. The Sub-Commit- 
tee had not been able to reach agreement even as to 
the procedure which it should adopt in examining the 
draft resolutions of China, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
Kingdom. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution proposed that the 
present Sub-Commission on the Economic Reconstruc- 
tion of Devastated Areas should prepare concrete pro- 
posals for rendering real financial and material aid to 
the devastated countries for submission to the fourth 
session of the Economic and Social Council. 

The U.S.S.R. delegate said he aimed at avoiding 
the delay in attending to the immediate problems of 
relief which would be caused by any discussion now of 
long-term policy. It was clearly the task of the Sub- 
Commission to find means of helping devastated coun- 
tries as quickly as possible. he stated. 


The Danube question 


On September 27 and 28 the Council considered 
in three plenary meetings the question of restitution 
by the United States occupation authorities in Ger- 
many and Austria of the Danubian fleets of Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia. Resolutions were submitted 
by the Yugoslav, Czechoslovak, United States and 
Greek delegates. Action on them was postponed until 
this week. (For an article on the role of the Danube 
River in European economy see page 17.) 

The Yugoslav, Czechoslovak. U.S.S.R. and Ukrain- 
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ian representatives all considered that the restitution 
of these boats is an economic necessity which has noth- 
ing to do with decisions regarding the administration 
of the Danube River, and that there is no reason why 
the United States Government should not be requested 
to return them to their rightful owners, who need them 
badly. They also were opposed to the contention of 
other representatives that the Danube is of interna- 
tional concern. 


Economic damage 


Both the Yugoslav and the Czechoslovak represen- 
tatives drew detailed pictures of the economic damage 
which has been caused their countries by the immo- 
bilization of ships and barges on the Danube. Mr. 
Stane Krasovec (Yugoslavia) gave figures showing 
the tonnage of coal and other materials which have 
had to be transported, at exorbitant cost, on the badly 
damaged Central European railroads because of the 
lack of shipping. He declared that a great deal of 
UNRRA food and material assistance has been held 
up as a result, and that the situation of thousands of 
families in devastated areas has been immeasurably 
worsened, 

Mr. Krasovec added that such Yugoslav shipping as 
had been held by the Soviet Army after the German 
capitulation has long since been returned. He de- 
clared as invalid the contention that the shipping still 
immobilized in the U.S, Zone cannot materially relieve 
the transport situation until agreement has been 
reached on Danube shipping generally. He pointed 
out that what little shipping Yugoslavia now has is 
operating fully already. 


U.S. position 


The United States representative. Mr. John G. 
Winant, stated that the question of restitution only 
comes within the Council’s competence if taken in con- 
junction with the overall economic issues involved in 
the free flow of Danubian traffic. A mere dispute over 
property, Mr. Winant declared, is not within the com- 
petence of the Council. Explaining the position of his 
Government, Mr. Winant said that (1) the barges in 
question are held as an offset to American property 
which has been seized or nationalized and for which 
no compensation has as yet been made, and that (2) 
as soon as agreement has been reached on the admin- 
istration of the Danube the boats would be restored. 

In the United States view, the basic obstacle to 
Danube traffic lies not in the failure to restitute ship- 
ping by the United States authorities, but in existing 
restrictions blocking navigation on the Danube. The 
river is under military control of the United States 
and the Soviet authorities, Mr. Winant stated, the por- 
tion above Linz (Austria) falling within the United 
States Zones of Germany ahd Austria, and that below 
within the Soviet Zone. No traffic can move in either 





the United States or Soviet Zones except with the con- 
sent and assistance of appropriate military authorities. 

The United States representative declared that Amer- 
ican military authorities have been attempting to ar- 
range for the reciprocal movement of traffic between 
the Zones. In addition to this official restriction of 
movement, Mr. Winant contended that there are still 
physical obstructions which, while they might not en- 
tirely prevent navigation, do impede normal freight 
and passenger traffic. The removal of these physical 
obstructions, in the American view, requires co-opera- 


tive action. 
According to Mr. Winant, the United States has on 
every occasion and at every official level sought, with- 


out success, to secure agreement to permit resumption 
of international navigation and commerce on_ the 
Danube. 

In answer to Mr. Winant’s statement that United 
States preperty had been seized without compensations 
being paid, Dr. Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) said 
that it had always been the Czechoslovak Government's 
policy to compensate for property taken over as a 
result of their program of nationalization. There had 
been some delays owing to the confused question of 
ownership after 1939, he said, but this situation is 
being cleared up. His Government has already asked 
the United States to file claims, but as yet only two 
such claims have been received. The Yugoslav repre- 
sentative made a similar declaration. 


Soviet position 

Dr. Nicolai Feonov (U.S.S.R.) gave the Soviet view 
on the Danubian situation, particularly as regards nav- 
igation in the Soviet Zone of Occupation. He quoted 
from a declaration on the subject of Danubian naviga- 
tion, made public for the benefit of all concerned in 
June, 1946, which stated that: 

1. No special authorization is needed for navigation 
upon the Danube in the Soviet Zone: 

2. In order to avoid accidents due to mines or the 
wreckage of broken bridges, all ships, 24 hours before 
leaving on a trip, should obtain necessary information 
regarding their route from the Soviet War Transport 
Authorities at the nearest port: 

3. All ships are to conform to navigation signs in 
order to avoid danger, and obey all navigation in- 
structions for the regulation of traffic on the Danube. 


The Greek complaint 


M. Alexandre Argyropoulos (Greece) said that his 
Government is also dissatisfied with the non-restitu- 
tion of Danubian fleets to their rightful owners. He 
stated that many Greek ships had been forcibly re- 
moved by the Germans and have subsequently come 
under the control of the Soviet authorities. These 
ships, he said, are easily identifiable as belonging to 
Greek citizens. but despite frequent representations for 


their return, none of those in a serviceable condition 
has so far been restituted. 


Commenting on the Greek intervention. the Soviet 
delegate stated that whereas the complaints of the 
Yugoslav and Czechoslovak Governmenis have been 
under consideration for some time, nothing was known 
of the Greek case—the authenticity of which he 
doubted—until that day’s discussions. He therefore 
foresaw that still more time would have to be spent 
in determining the merits of the Greek request. 


Four resolutions tabled 


In the course of the debate four resolutions were 
tabled for consideration. Two, Yugoslav and Czecho- 
slovak, were to the effect that the Economic and So- 
cial Council should recommend to the United States 
Government that it restore the barges to their right- 
ful owners. A third, Greek, was a request to the 
Soviet Government to return Greek barges held in 
Soviet-occupied territory. The fourth was a United 
States recommendation to the effect that a conference 
be called, to meet in Vienna not later than November 
1, to discuss the whole Danube question. 


Basis of discussion at the conference, according to 
the U.S. proposal, would be: 


1. That commercial traffic be resumed on the Dan- 
ube from Regensburg to the Black Sea; 

2. That security from seizure be guaranteed to all 
ships, their crews, and cargoes; 

3. That all Danube vessels (except German) be al- 
lowed to sail under their own national flag; 

1. That adequate operating agreements be arranged 
between the interested states as well as the national 
and private shipping companies, under general super- 
vision of the occupying powers to permit the maxi- 
mum use of the limited shipping facilities; 

3. That information be exchanged freely on the 
condition of navigation and that responsibility be 
undertaken for river maintenance over the entire 
length of the river. 


Comments on resolutions 


The Soviet delegate believed that such a proposal 
did not directly reply to the Yugoslav and Czecho- 
slovak requests for restitution of their shipping, but 
rather suggested a much vaster problem which was not. 
he considered, within the competence of the Council. 
[t constituted an intervention in the affairs of countries 
directly interested in Danubian shipping. 

Dr. Feonov interpreted the American proposal as an 
ultimatum. “We are told,” said the Soviet representa- 
tive, “that we must accept the American position. If we 
accept ‘our position’ then the ships will be returned. 
If we do not accept their conditions, the vessels will 
not be returned.” He described it as being aimed at 
justification of previous American measures which had 
prevented the restoration of Yugoslav and Czecho- 
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slovak shipping. He urged the Council to adopt the 
Yugoslav and Czechoslovak resolutions. 

Rejecting the view that only the riparian states are 
concerned, Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon) supported 
the United States proposal for a general Danubian 
conference on the ground that the question of the resti- 
tution of Yugoslav and Czechoslovak Danube vessels 
had become one of an international economic nature by 
the mere fact of having been submitted to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Dr. Malik contended that his 
Government had at least an indirect interest in the 
problem, since questions of economic development in 
the Balkans affected the entire Middle East. 

Mr. Philip Noel-Baker (United Kingdom) appealed 
for unanimous acceptance by the Council of the U. S. 
proposal for a Danubian conference, as a symbol of 
the manifest universal desire for success of the activi- 
ties of the Economic and Social Council. Mr. Noel- 
Baker opposed the conception that nationalism should 
override internationalism in matters of river transport. 

Dr. Alberto Arca Parro (Peru). who was supported 
by Mr. Carlos Davila (Chile), held that the Economic 
and Social Council is not competent under the Charter 
to make recommendations or to take action in this 
matter. and put forward a formal motion to this effect. 

M. Alexandre Parodi (France) considered that of all 
the resolutions before the Council the only one with 
which it is competent to deal is that put forward by 
the United States. 

Belgium’s point of view was stated by M. Robert 
Vanderputte. who said that there was no doubt in his 
mind as to the competence of the Council to deal with 
the matter. He declared that the debate had been use- 
fully enlarged in scope by the United States proposal 
for the calling of a Danubian conference. 

Dr. Leo Medved (Ukraine) urged the Council to 
extend to two Allied nations, which had made heavy 
sacrifices in the common war effort, the help and as- 
sistance which they asked, after having failed to get 
satisfaction by direct negotiations with the United 
States. 


International Children’s Fund 


On September 30 a proposal to establish an Inter- 
national Children’s Fund was brought to the attention 
of the Council by Fiorello H. La Guardia, Director- 
General of UNRRA. Mr. La Guardia read a resolu- 
tion that had been approved unanimously at the recent 
UNRRA Geneva Conference. It stated that such as- 
sets as the Central Committee of UNRRA might de- 
termine to be available after completion of the work 
of UNRRA should be utilized for the benefit of child- 
ren and adolescents; and that such purpose might best 
be served by establishment of an International Chil- 
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dren’s Fund to which such assets would be transferred. 
together with any gifts for this purpose and for child 
health purposes generally which might be made by 
governments, voluntary agencies, individuals and other 
sources. It was further resolved that a standing com- 
mittee should be set up to prepare recommendations 
in agreement with the Economic and Social Council 
with a view to establishing adequate international 
machinery. Mr. La Guardia related that the standing 
committee had been appointed, consisting of the 
representatives of Australia, Brazil. Canada, China, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Norway, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States. 


He did not know at this stage what funds UNRRA 
would have when it ended its activities, but he told 
the Council that contributions by the American people 
were turned over to him recently by the Emergency 
Food Committee, and he had set aside $550,000 as a 
fund for this organization assuming that it would be 
approved by the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
money was tied up. and he would see that it was 
turned over as soon as the organization was given 
life by the Assembly. 

“You cannot provide for millions of children with- 
out necessarily entailing great expenses,” he said. 
“but it is the very best investment that the concerted * 
efforts of nations could possibly make . . . In the 
course maybe of the next three, four or five years. I 
think the expense will be greatly reduced.” 


He did not believe that it would require “an elabo- 
rate machine or a long and complicated constitution.” 
If the United Nations on the Council’s recommenda- 
tion would simply give it life, he was certain that it 
would have less trouble in getting appropriations than 
anything else that might come from the Council or 
Assembly. 

Later the Council unanimously endorsed the estab- 
lishment of an International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. The Secretary-General gave assurance that no 
new machinery would have to be established. He hoped 
to find an office that was already working and could 
do the work. 


Standing Committee NGO 


At the suggestion of the representative of China the 
Council on September 28 assigned to its Standing 
Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with 
Non-Governmental Orgenizations an additional task. 
In addition to reviewing applications for consultative 
status submitted by such organizations, it will now also 
consult with those organizations once they have been 
admitted. 






Can Atomic Energy be Controlled? 


Scientific and Technical Committee Report 


W ORK on the vital task of controlling atomic energy 
progressed one step further with the publication on 
September 29 of the first report of the Scientific and 
Technical Committee of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

The Committee, which is composed of 12 eminent 
scientists from the countries represented on the Atomic 
Energy Commission, prepared the report in answer to 
a question put to it by Committee 2 of the Commission, 
which body is charged with examining questions asso- 
ciated with the control of atomic energy activities. 

On July 31, 1946, Committee 2 requested the Scien- 
tific and Technical Committee to present a report on 
the question of whether effective control of atomic 
energy is possible, together with an indication of the 
methods by which the Scientific and Technical Com- 
mittee considers that effective control can be achieved. 


Conclusions reached 


In last week’s report ihe scientists who had worked 
on the subject for six weeks and met in 15 informal 
meetings, gave their unanimous answer to the question. 
They summed up their conclusion in the following 
words: “We do not find any basis in available scientific 
facts for supposing that effective control is not tech- 
nologically feasible.” 

The Committee added that whether such control is 
or is not politically feasible was neither discussed nor 
implied in their report. Neither did the Committee 
make any recommendation of the particular system or 
systems by which effective control could be achieved. 

“The substances uranium and thorium,” the Com- 
mittee reported in summing up its conclusions, “play 
a unique role in the domain of atomic energy, since 
as far as we know these are the only raw materials 
from which the nuclear fuel required for the develop- 
ment of atomic energy can be obtained. There is an 
intimate relation between the activities required for 
peaceful purposes and those leading to the production 
of atomic weapons: most of the stages which are 
needed for the former are also needed for the latter. 
The character of the different stages of the activities 
has been discussed in order to explore at each stage the 
elements of danger and to some extent the problem 
of safeguards against these dangers. 

“With respect to mining operations, which are of 
special significance as the first step in these activities, 
it appears hopeful that safeguards are not too difficult. 
Particular attention should be paid to the installations 
in which concentrated nuclear fuel is produced since 
the product lends itself immediately to the production 
of bombs. Unless appropriate safeguards are taken 
at each of these stages, it will be difficult to insure that 


no diversion of material or installations will take 
place.” 

The full text of the report, which is a remarkably 
lucid and succinct document considering the com- 
plexity of the subject it covers, falls into two parts. 
The first part (Chapters 1 and 2) presents the basic 
scientific and technical facts governing the domain of 
atomic energy and shows that the activities leading 
to peaceful and destructive ends in this domain are so 
intimately inter-related as to be almost inseparable. 

The second part (Chapters 3 and 4) analyzes the 
principal activities which will be carried on in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy and points out the 
dangers which will exist if effective safeguards are 
not established against the use of atomic energy for 
destructive ends. “The Production of Nuclear Fuels,” 
“Utilization of Nuclear Fuels.” “Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy and their Bearing on Control,” “Clan- 
destine Activities,” “Future Developments,” “Summary 
and Conclusions” are the chapter headings which 
show the completeness of the coverage which the re- 
port gives. 

Examining the possibility of discoveries and tech- 
nical inventions being made which will bring further 
development of the activities in this field, the Com- 
mittee reports: 

“This raises a new question regarding control. For 
example. the possibility has been considered, in our 
discussions, that some day a method might be devised 
by which the separation of U-235 from natural ura- 
nium could be realized by methods less elaborate and 
costly than those actually used in the United States. 
It is clear that production of atomic weapons would 
therefore become easier. 

“There is also the possibility that some day raw 
materials other than uranium and thorium might be 
found suitable for the production of nuclear fuel. At 
the moment, such a possibility is highly speculative. 
Whatever the future may bring, those charged with 
responsibility for maintaining safeguards on atomic 
energy will best be able to make necessary adaptations 
in these safeguards if they are intimately associated 
with and participating in new developments in the 
entire field.” 


Other possibilities 


The report is based on the information available to 
the Committee, all of which was non-secret and had 
been published. 

On the possibility that this information may be 
incomplete in the sense that major discoveries, as dis- 
tinguished from technical developments, may have 
been made somewhere in the world but not disclosed, 
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the Committee reported: “Such discoveries, as well 
as any which may be made within the next few years, 
might well affect some aspects of the problem of 
control. in a significant way. Logically such a pos- 
sibility cannot be excluded; on the other hand there 
are scientific grounds for believing that discoveries 
unknown to us, which might seriously invalidate our 
analysis of the technical aspects of control, are 
improbable. 

“However that may be, this report is based on the 
information available to us, and we believe that the 
statements contained in it are relevant and significant 
for the problem of control, provided no major dis- 
coveries which would fundamentally affect the field of 
atomic energy are made or have been made.” 

The report will now be considered by Committee 2 
whose functions are to examine questions associated 


These are the men who during the past six weeks drew 
up the first international report on atomic energy. They 
were not all present at every meeting since some dele- 
gations changed from time to time, but each played an 
important part in the preparation of the final report. 
Australia 
DR. GEORGE H. BIGGS—Chief of the Division of 
Physics of the Australian National Standards Labo- 
ratory, author of numerous papers on radio-activity. 
Brazil 
MAJOR ORLANDO RANGEL—Military Director 
and Chief Administrator of German firms taken over 
by the Brazilian Government during the war. 
CAPTAIN ALVARO ALBERTO—Head of the De- 
partment of Physical Sciences of the Brazilian Naval 
Academy and a permanent technical and scientific 
adviser to the Navy Ministry. 
Canada 
DR. GEORGE C. LAWRENCE—In charge of one 
of the experimental divisions of the Chalk River, 
Ontario, plant for the preparation of fissionable 
material. 
China 
DR. HSIOH-REN WEI—Dean of the College of 
Science at the University of Nanking and editor of 
the China Science Service Magazine. 
Egypt 
COLONEL MOHAMED BEY KHALIFA—Air At- 
taché to the Royal Egyptian Legation in Washington. 
France 
FREDERIC JOLIOT-CURIE—During war super- 
vised and co-ordinated all French research in the 
field of atomic fission, procured a stock of heavy 
water which he sent to England in 1940; now High 
Commissioner for Atomic Energy. 
PROFESSOR PIERRE AUGER — Specialist in 
scientific research on cosmic rays; Professor at the 
Sorbonne since 1937. 
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Authors of the Report 


with the control of atomic energy activities (including 
all measures designed to ensure the prevention of the 
use of atomic energy for purposes of destruction and 
other weapons of mass destruction, and also including 
the subject matters of possible conventions, sanctions 
and observance) and to make specific recommendations 
on these subjects. 

The full text of the report, together with an intro- 
duction giving the background of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will be published as a pamphlet’ by the 
Department of Public Information on October 7. The 
pamphlet also includes the explanatory charts used in 
the report and a specially prepared glossary of scien- 
tific terms. 

(For a background article on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, see “Controlling the Atom,” in the 


Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 4.) 





Mexico 
PROFESSOR MANUEL SANDOVAL-VALLARTA 
—Professor of Physics at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Netherlands 
DR. HENDRIK ANTHONY KRAMERS—Profes- 
sor of Theoretical Physics and Mechanics at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden since 1934; author of several 
scientific treatises in the field of modern atom theory. 

Poland 
DR. STEFAN PIENKOWSKI— Chancellor of 
Warsaw University. 

DR. ANDREJ SOLTAN—Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Lwow. 

U.S.S.R. 

PROFESSOR DMITRI VLADIMIROVICH SKO- 
BELTSIN—Holds the Chair of Nuclear Physics at 
the University of Moscow. 

PROFESSOR SIMEON P. ALEXANDROV—For- 
merly Professor at the Moscow Mining Academy 
and at the Moscow Institute of Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Gold. 

United Kingdom 
SIR GEORGE PAGET THOMSON—Leading figure 
in British atomic research, Nobel Prize winner. 
DR. WILFRID MANN—For the past six years ed- 
itor of “Report on Progress in Physics.” 

United States 
DR. RICHARD CHACE TOLMAN—Secientific Ad- 
viser to General Groves, Commanding General of 
the Manhattan Project which produced the atomic 
bomb. 

PROFESSOR J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER—Di- 
rector of the Los Alamos Laboratory of the Man- 
hattan District, and directly connected with the mak- 
ing of the bomb. 

DR. ROBERT S. BACHER—Professor of Physics 
at Cornell University; division head at the Los Ala- 
mos Laboratory. 














Armed Forces on Foreign Soil 


Request for data not admitted to Security Council Agenda 


By a vote of seven to two, the Securtiy Council decided 
on September 24 not to include in its Agenda. for 
the purpose of considering the substance of the ques- 
tion, a statement made on August 29 by the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. 

The statement had proposed that the Council should 
ask Members of the United Nations with troops abroad 
in countries other than ex-enemy territories to report 
within two weeks on the number and location of such 
troops as of August 1, the location of air or naval 
bases established in those territories, and the size of 
their garrisons at those bases. (See the Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 1. No. 6, Page LT). 

Poland and the U.S.S.R. voted affirmatively for the 
proposition: Egypt and France abstained, and Aus- 
tralia. Brazil. China, Mexico. the Netherlands, United 
Kingdom and United States voted against. 

The question of admitting the statement to the 
Agenda was discussed at two meetings of the Council. 
on September 23 and 24. 


Purpose requested 


At the 71st meeting on September 23, the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom asked if the delegate of 
the U.S.S.R. could give a more precise indication of 
the particular passage of the Charter of the United 
Nations that he wished to invoke; also the purpose 
behind his statement and the scope of the interest of 
the Security Council in the matter. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. replied that the 
question raised was a situation in conformity with 
\rticles 34 and 35 of the Charter. 

Under the circumstances, the delegate of the United 
Kingdom said, he was instructed by his Government 
to oppose the inclusion of the matter on the Agenda. 

“The Soviet Government seems to be impressed.” 
he continued, “by the uneasiness produced by the 
presence of British troops, for example. in certain 
countries and to be affected by anxiety at the situation 
thus created. The proper course for the Soviet Union 
to have followed, in our view. would have been to 
approach His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom direct in the first instance: but there has 
never been any complaint from the Soviet Govern- 
ment either through diplomatic channels or by any of 
the customary methods in use by Allied Governments. 
Article 33 of the Charter clearly shows, I think. that 
that would be the procedure to be followed in a case 
such as this. The Charter implies that there would be 
negotiations between friendly governments. There 
have been none in this case. 

“My Government, therefore, regards the Soviet pro- 
posal as a piece of pure propaganda. They consider 
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it another typical and irresponsible political manceuvre 
of the kind which tends to damage the prestige of the 
Security Council itself. My Government had made 
clear to the whole world the policy they are pursuing 
in the countries affected by the Soviet proposal. Why 
should they be haled before the Security Council to 
justify their policy when there is no point in the 
world where British troops are endangering peace and 
security ? 

“My Government resents these tactics which bring 
the Security Council into disrepute and which dis- 
regard the usages and normal courtesies between 
nations. His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom refuses to do business in this way with the 
Soviet Union, and I am confident that the world will 
see through this transparent political manceuvre.” 

The representative of Australia contended that the 
Security Council could not take up matters merely 
hecause of curiosity or a thirst for knowledge. The 
sense of the Charter, particularly Article 24, Para- 
graph 2, was that, when the Council acted, it acted in 
relation to a specific matter. 

“It cannot do what it likes,” he said. “It must act 
in accordance with the requirements of the Charter 
and exercise specific functions and deal with specific 
matters. 

Even though the Council was being asked to deal 
with a situation of the kind described in Article 34— 
any situation which might lead to international friction 
or give rise to a dispute—it still had before it a situa- 
tion which could be described only as a “world situa- 
tion” and with which, he felt, the Council would have 
some difficulty in grappling. 


Wants precise indication 


“A situation of the kind described in Article 34 
seems to us to be a particular situation, not a general 
world situation or even a continental situation,” he 
said. “and if the Soviet representative has in mind a 
situation which will lead to international friction or 
zive rise to a dispute, I think before we can make up 
our minds as to the admission of the item, we should 
get some fairly precise indication where that situation 
is—and by ‘precise indication’ I do not suggest at this 
stage we should go into the merits of the case, but 
rather that we should be told exactly where the place 
is that the Soviet representative has in mind as con- 
stituting a danger to peace or a possible cause of 
friction. Then, and only then, can this Council decide 
procedurally whether or not there is something that 
it needs to examine at greater length.” 

The delegate of the United States declared that in 
the opinion of his Government there was nothing in 
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Articles Cited in Debate 


By Paragraph 1 of Article 24 Members of the 
United Nations confer on the Security Council 
“primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. and agree that 
in carrying out its duties under this responsibility 
the Security Council acts on their behalf.” Para- 
graph 2 of the Article reads as follows: 


Article 24 (2) 

“In discharging i!:ese duties the Security Coun- 
cil shall act in accordance with the Purposes 
and Principles of the United Nations. The spe- 
cific powers granted to the Security Council for 
the discharge of these duties are laid down in 
Chapters VI, VII. VIII and XII.” (Chapter VI 
of the Charter deals with the Pacific Settlement of 
Disputes: Chapter VII. Action With Respect to 
Threats to the Peace. Breaches of the Peace. and 
Acts of Aggression; Chapter VIII, Regional Ar- 
rangements: Chapter XII, International Trustee- 
ship Svstem). 

Article 33 

“|. The parties to any dispute, the continuance 
of which is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security. shall. first 
of all. seek a solution by negotiation. enquiry. 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settle- 
ment, resort to regional agencies or arrangements. 
or other peaceful means of their own choice. 

“2. The Security Council shall, when it deems 
necessary. call upon the parties to settle their 
dispute by such means.” 


Article 34 
“The Security Council may investigate any dis- 
pute. or any situation which might lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a dispute, in order 
to determine whether the continuance of the dis- 
pute or situation is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” 


Article 35 

“1. Any Member of the United Nations may 
bring any dispute, or any situation of the nature 
referred to in Article 34, to the attention of the 
Security Council or of the General Assembly. 

“2. A state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council or of the General Assembly any 
dispute to which it is a party if it accepts in 
advance, for the purposes of the dispute. the 
obligations of pacific settlement provided in the 
present Charter. 

“3. The proceedings of the General Assembly 
in respect of matters brought to its attention under 
this Article will be subject to the provisions of 
Articles 11 and 12.” 





the August 29 statement of the representative of the 
Soviet Union which would justify its consideration. 

He denied that the presence of United States troops 
on the soil of friendly nations had given rise to any 
uneasiness and anxiety in the world today. In any 
case, where United States troops were so stationed, 
they were there on the basis of agreemeit and friendly 
understanding with the governments concerned. 

The primary function of the Council, as he saw it, 
was to consider situations and disputes likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, threats to the peace or acts of aggression. 
However, the uneasiness of peoples and the uncon- 
cealed anxiety of world opinion were scarcely the 
equivalents of situations endangering the maintenance 
of international peace and security. They were cer- 
tainly not the equivalent of any sort of threat to the 
peace or acts of aggression. 


Need not pass judgment 


The delegate of Poland contended that the admis- 
sion of an item to the Agenda was purely a procedural 
question. In this case the Council did not need to pass 
judgment at this stage on whether there was a situa- 
tion as described in Articles 34 and 35. This would 
be discussed after the item was admitted to the 
Agenda. The question, he thought, was simply this: 
“Whether the item before us is of sufficient importance 
to merit the consideration of the Council. The Coun- 
cil then may accept or reject the proposals contained 
in this item.” 

He submitted that the very fact that a government 
which is a Member of the United Nations brought an 
item to the attention of the Council indicated that it 
was of sufficient importance to be considered. 

The delegate of the U.S.S.R. said that his firsi 
statement on August 29 had been in a general form. 
but he was prepared now to tell of concrete situations 
which were likely to become a threat to world peace 
and security and to lead to international friction. 

Available information, he said, indicated that there 
were still armed forces of Allied Governments on ihe 
territories of “quite a few” other Allied countries and 
other countries which were not former enemy stats. 
It was quite natural, he added, that this caused un- 
easiness in the countries where those foreign troops 
were stationed, and world public opinion was showing 
an increasing concern and was following the situation 
with great and unconcealed anxiety. 

Protests were being heard more and more often 
against foreign troops continuing in those states. They 
were being voiced by political parties, social and 
public organizations, press organs, important political 
and trade union personalities, scientists and journal- 
ists. 

“We hear such protests from China, Egypt, Iraq. 
Greece, Indonesia, Iceland, Latin American countries 
and others.” he stated. 












Foreign troops often interfered in interior affairs 
of a country and supported anti-democratic forces. As 
an example, he cited China. 

It was reasonable to suppose that the disarmament 
and repatriation of the Japanese in China had been 
completed or could have been completed if it were so 
desired, he continued. The necessity of disarming and 
withdrawing Japanese troops from China, many had 
contended, was spoken of only to cover the real aims of 
the presence of United States troops in that country. 

He then referred to press reports which he said 
indicated that the results of these troops’ continued 
stay in China were that they gave active help to one 
of the two groups which were struggling in China and 
also were interfering in the internal affairs of China. 


Cannot be ignored 


He then referred to protests that had been made and 
said that it was impossible to ignore them, as they 
brought forth questions which did not concern China 
and the United States alone. 

One such statement had been made on July 22 by 
Madame Sun Yat Sen. widow of President Sun Yat Sen. 
whom he quoted as saying: 

“The people of the United States must decide whether 
China is going to suffer from a devastating civil war. 
The shooting began already. It depends almost entirely 
on you whether or not it is to continue, and if it is to 
continue, you are going to take part in it.” 

The presence of troops of the United States in 
Iceland also brought forth many protests, he con- 
tinued, and in the Parliament of Iceland the declaration 
had been made that it was impossible to accept the sug- 
gestion of establishing bases in Iceland for a lengthy 
period and that it was imperative that the United States 
troops be withdrawn from Iceland. 

In some of the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
such as Panama, Brazil and others. notwithstanding 
the fact that the war was over, there were still United 
States troops, and military bases were still being main- 
tained. It was natural that this had caused anxiety in 
those countries. The Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Panama had raised the question of foreign troops and 
bases in Panamanian territory. 

The attention of world public opinion had been 
brought several times to the presence of British troops 
in Greece and their interference in the internal affairs 
of Greece; likewise the question of the withdrawal of 
British troops from Egypt had fixed the attention of 
world public opinion “for a very long period of time.” 
he said. 

The people of Egypt had asked for the withdrawal of 
troops from Egypt, and the press often reported mass 
demonstrations in Egypt in which tens of thousands 
of the population participated and demanded the with- 
drawal of British troops, he continued. 

The Security Council had already considered the 
question of foreign troops continuing in Syria and 
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Lebanon, and they were there, he said. “without any 
legal grounds.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. also referred to 
British troops in Iraq and to protests he said had 
been made in that connection; also to anxiety caused 
in Iran by the “presence and increasing number of 
British troops on Iraq territory in Basra as this move- 
ment of troops cannot fail to be considered as a threat 
to Iran’s independence.” 

On August 9 the wireless station of Bagdad had de- 
clared that instead of complying with the insistence of 
the people of Iraq that British troops be withdrawn 
from Iraq territory, Great Britain had found it possible 
to take new troops there. 

He mentioned also the situation in Indonesia caused 
by the presence of foreign troops and the fact that 
enemy Japanese troops were used against the local 
population. The Security Council had considered this 
question early in 1946, and the situation had not 
changed since. 

“The information received from Indonesia states 
that the situation in this part of the world is just as 
tense as it was and that battles are still going on there. 
implying the loss of a considerable number of human 
lives.” He added that he could give information bear- 
ing on many other countries and territories. 


The Security Council must be fully informed, he 
felt. in order to be able, in case of necessity, to take 
measures in the interests of the maintenance of peace. 


Consent important 


The representative of the Netherlands declared that 
in his view the cardinal question was whether foreign 
troops were in a country with the free consent of the 
government of that country, 

He was not aware of the uneasiness and anxiety 
referred to by the representative of the U.S.S.R. If 
the governments were uneasy, why did they not come 
forward themselves. he asked. [ran did it when Soviet 
troops were in its territory, so why not other govern- 
ments 7 

“The Council as a whole.” he said, ‘and not indi- 
vidual Members are responsible for international 
peace and security. If a Member of the Council es- 
pouses the cause of some other Member of the United 
Nations, let him show that it is at least with the free 
consent of that Member. The representative of the 
Soviet Union does not claim any such mandate, and I 
suggest that states and governments do neither need 
nor like self-appointed advocates. I cannot possibly 
see how international peace and security can be dis- 
turbed in the circumstances.” 

The representative of Brazil remarked that public 
opinion in the world was now following with the keen- 
est interest the Paris Peace Conference, but it was also 
convinced that it was not the presence of a small 
number of Allied troops in certain countries of the 
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United Nations and other countries that hindered the 
progress of the Conference. The presence of these 
troops in no way was a threat to peace or security so 
ictig as they were there on the request and with the 
entire agreement of the governments interested, he 
said. 

He agreed that any Member of the United Nations 
had the right to ask that any item be included on the 
Avenda, but it was for the Council to decide whether 
a ‘question brought to its attention should go on the 


Agenda. 


No U. S. troops in Brazil 


The representative of Brazil then declared: “There 
are at present no United States troops whatever on 
Brazilian territory. I may say that there is not one 
American soldier on Brazilian soil while | speak to 
vou this afternoon, 

“Tt is well known that during the war Brazilian air 
hases were loaned to the American forces. The use of 
these Brazilian bases made it possible to invade North 
\frica. to invade Italy and finally to free Europe; but 
there has never existed the slightest shadow of a doubt 
between Brazil and the United States as to who was the 
legal proprietor, the legal owner of these bases. When 
the war was over. little by little the United States 
forces were withdrawn, All that is left at the present 
time, and I want to make it quite clear, is a handful 
and no more than a handful of technicians, mostly 
radio technicians who, in their turn, are being with- 
drawn little by little. If they are still there now, it is 
upon the express desire of the Brazilian Government.” 

He pointed out that Brazil belongs to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union and that if a dispute arose between Brazil 
and the United States it would be for the American 
countries to attend to it in the first place, and then only 
if no settlement could be reached would the matter be 
taken before the Security Council. 

At the 72nd meeting of the Council on September 
24, the representative of Egypt said that while not 
particularly insisting on the inclusion of this question 
in the Council’s Agenda at present, Egypt thought 
that the door should be left open for all interested 
countries to raise the same question before the Council 
in the future. 

“The Egyptian people’s paramount aspiration ever 
since the occupation of their country by British armed 
forces has been to rid it of that occupation,” he added. 
“Negotiations to achieve this objective are still going 
on. If these negotiations fail, Egypt will not hesitate 
to bring its case to the Security Council.” 

Pointing out that the Security Council was in fact 
a political body with duties of a political nature, the 
representative of France expressed the view that the 
Council should examine very carefully the questions 
that were brought before it, irrespective of whether 
they were political or not. Further, he believed that 
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the fact that the governments of the countries in which 
the troops were stationed did not object to their pres- 
ence was no reason to exclude the question from the 
Agenda. 

The Council could not decide whether there was an 
actual threat to peace and security before it had 
studied the case, so he believed the Council was not 
justified in refusing to study the matter. 

If the question came under Article 34 of the Charter, 
as he believed it might, it was very important. “because 
after all it is connected with the liquidation of the 


World War.” 


He added: “We must not forget that if these troops 
are present in these various countries, it was because 
they were sent there for the purpose of winning the 
war against the Axis Powers. Therefore it involves. 
in a general way, the relations between the Great 
Powers.” He then wondered if the Security Council 
was the proper body to examine the problem, and 
whether the time was properly chosen, It might be 
preferable to leave the matter to direct negotiations 
and contacts between the governments interested. 
Further, the whole matter was closely linked with the 
work of the Paris Peace Conference. whose duty was 
the establishment of peace treaties and the liquidation 
of the war. and which therefore was also linked up with 
the question of relations between powers. 


Since only the day before had the delegate of the 
U.S.S.R. stated that he was bringing the matter to the 
attention of the Council under Article 34 instead of 
under Chapter VII. as originally indicated, and since 
the question of placing the item on the Agenda was 
a very important one, the representative of France 
said he would have to consult his Government. (Chap- 
ter VII deals with action with respect to threats to the 
peace. breaches of the peace. and acts of aggression). 


Related to peace treaties 


The representative of Mexico remarked that the 
fact that peace had not yet been established was a 
cause of growing concern, uneasiness and anxiety all 
over the world. Every international problem was 
necessarily related to the fact that no final settlement 
had been reached regarding the peace treaties. 

“Not until agreement is reached among the Allies.” 
he said, “and not until peace treaties are legally con- 
cluded, and the problems of the transitional period 
between war and peace have been overcome, could one 
conceive that the Security Council will be able to deal 
with a question which will not be subordinated to a 
discussion of the issues of such transitional period. 

“The Security Council was meant to function 
eflicaciously not during a pre-peace period, but after 
. .. As long as the Great Powers are unable to agree 
on the main international post-war problems, the 
Security Council in discussing certain questions will 
not succeed in performing its functions. and I am 
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afraid will only contribute to emphasize and accentu- 
ate the differences among said powers. Unfortunately, 
without harmony and co-operation among them, the 
United Nations will fail in its highest and paramount 
purpose of maintaining peace and security.” 

He thought it would be wiser to wait until peace 
was finally established to discuss the question. 


China opposed 


The representative of China said his delegation was 
opposed to the inclusion of this matter on the Agenda. 
It had been shown, he said, that the presence of Brit- 
ish and United States troops in the several countries 
was for legitimate purposes and had the consent of 
the countries concerned and had not been a matter of 
mystery or international friction or complaint. 

His delegation failed to see the purpose of the pro- 
posed inquiry and still less the usefulness of a discus- 
sion of it by the Security Council. It felt certain that 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. or any other Member 
of the Council would have no difficulty in obtaining 
the desired information through diplomatic and other 
channels between Allied Governments. 

The presence of United States troops in 


North 


China. he stated. was to carry out certain missions and 
to assist the Chinese Government in the discharge of 
certain responsibilities towards the defeated enemy; 
for example, to restore lines of communication and to 
help disarm and repatriate large numbers of enemy 


soldiers and nationals. 

Whether or when the small contingent of United 
States troops had completed its mission was a matter 
entirely for his Government and the United States 
Government to decide. 

Regarding the statement made by Madame Sun Yat 
Sen and certain groups in China, he pointed out that in 
a free country such as China there are people who are 
always protesting against something. 


No secret whatever 


The United States had nothing to hide in connec- 
tion with its troops now stationed outside the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, its representative 
declared. A careful examination by an individual 
accustomed to cull information from the newspapers 
would, he thought, be able to bring together all the 
facts in regard to United States troops abroad. There 
was no secret about it whatever. 

The representative of Australia remarked that it 
was not clear if the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
was asking the Security Council to take up the pos- 
sible dispute between the three countries which form 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in regard to the 
presence of United States troops in China, or to in- 
vestigate the situation arising out of the meetings of 
the Foreign Ministers in order to determine whether 
or not there was a cause or possible cause of inter- 
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national friction in the operations of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

The Australian delegation failed to find any situa. 
tion even remotely of the character required by 
Article 34 of the Charter. and he would be unable to 
vote for inclusion of the item on the Agenda. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that in 
connection with Chapter VII of the Charter and under 
Article 24 of the Charter it was perfectly clear that 
the Security Council was given the full right to ask 
for the information which he proposed should he 
asked, 

Beyond a doubt. he said, if the uneasy situation 
caused by the presence of foreign troops in the countries 
he had mentioned were prolonged, it might bring forth 
complications of international character and interna. 
tional friction. 

There was no use in looking for other motives than 
those expressly stated at full length and _ perfectly 
clearly in his statement of August 29, he declared. 
Later he. said that the Soviet statement was by no 
means directed specifically against the United King. 
dom or the United States: it merely requested infor- 
mation from all Allied countries on the troops and 
bases they might have in the territory of several 
countries of the United Nations and of certain states 
that did not take part in the war. 


Questions procedure 


After the vote was taken, the representative of the 
Netherlands raised the question of whether the Coun- 
cil’s procedures and rules governing it were really as 
good as they should be. 

No doubt the fact that a question had to be admitted 
to the Agenda by the decision of the Council was a pro- 
tection for the Members of the United Nations against 
unwarranted charges. but he could feel for a state wish- 
ing to bring a charge on what it believed was a genuine 
case and then seeing it barred from the Agenda, perhaps 
by a minority of five. 

It seemed to him that in this respect the Council's 
procedure was still “a little too crude and too undevel- 
oped.” He repeated his suggestions of a few days pre- 
viously that in each case a committee of three rap- 
porteurs should be established to report in a profes- 
sional way to the Council, with the Council deciding in 
each case whether the question should go on the 
Agenda. 

He submitted further that states wishing the Council 
to go into a case submitted by them should not confine 
themselves to presenting a more or less short note or 
telegram but should present a considerably more de- 
tailed and thorough exposé in order that a sound 
opinion might be formed on whether the question de- 
served to be admitted to the Agenda. 


The remarks of the representative of the Netherlands 
would be included in the protocol of the meeting, the 
President stated. 
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Is almost every economic, social and humanitarian 
field there are several non-governmental organizations, 
and it would obviously be valuable for the Economic 
and Social Council to maintain effective contact with 
these bodies. The Charter of the United Nations there- 
fore provides that the Council may make suitable ar- 
rangements for consultation with non-governmental 
organizations w hich are concerned with matters within 
its competence. 

In making the arrangements for consultation with 
non-governmental organizations, the Economic and 
Social Council has recognized that these organiza- 
tions in some cases represent very important elements 
of public opinion, which should be given the oppor- 
tunity to express their views and that, on the other 
hand, they often possess special experience or techni- 
cal knowledge which will be of great value as the 
Council seeks solutions to numerous and difficult eco- 
nomic and social problems. 


NGO Committee established 

At its second session, the Economic and Social 
Council set up a standing committee called the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non- 
Governmental Organizations (Council NGO Commit- 
tee for short), to consider applications from such or- 
ganizations for consultative status. This Committee, 
which is composed of the President of the Council and 
the representatives of China, France, the U.S.S.R., and 
the United Kingdom and the United States, assisted 
by the Assistant Secretaries-General for Economic and 
Social Affairs, has met several times during the current 
session to review the applications for consultative sta- 
tus which were before it and to make recommendations 
to the Council. ; 

By September 21, the Secretariat had received no 
less than 101 such applications, 54 of which were 
from international and 47 from national organizations. 

International non-governmental organizations which 
have applied for consultative status vary greatly in 
size and character. They range in size from a few 
thousand members up to 81 million, and in age from a 
few months up to 91 years. Some have wide interests, 
being concerned with almost every problem which 
might be dealt with by the Council, but others are 
concerned only with one problem, such as air trans- 
port, commercial arbitration or the control of prosti- 
tution. Most of the international organizations have 
their headquarters in Europe, and are composed of 
national groups in anywhere from two to 70 coun- 
tries or colonies. 

The 47 national organizations which have applied 
for consultative status are all American excepting 
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Non-Governmental Organizations 


Arrangements for consultation described 


eight, of which six are British. one is Indian, and the 
other Austrian. 

The applicant organizations are concerned with all 
aspects of economic and social problems; however, the 
problems of human rights and of the status of women 
are the concern of more organizations than any other 
group of subjects. Many organizations are interested 
in economic and social problems and a smaller number 
are concerned with transport, communications and 
statistical affairs. 

Women’s organizations have been particularly in- 
terested in the opportunity for consultation; 17 in- 
ternational and 16 national applicant-groups are com- 
posed of women. 

Certain organizations represent the interests of par- 
ticular occupations, such as those representing law- 
yers. industrial employers, or transport workers. 
Others are of a religious character, representing the 
interests of sects. 

The international non-governmental organizations 
which have applied represent only a small proportion 
of the total number which exist. Approximately 1000 
were in operation in 1938. The movement toward 
private international organizations began to get under 
way about 1850, and made gradual progress until the 
beginning of the first World War. Thereafter their 
numbers grew and their importance increased at an 
astonishing rate. World War II greatly slowed down 
their activities, and, in many cases, completely stopped 
them. It is already evident that the coming years will 
witness an even greater expansion of this kind of or- 
ganization than occurred in the interval between the 
two world wars. 


Criteria for Consultation 


The Council on June 21, 1946 laid down the cri- 
teria for eligibility to consultative status with the Coun- 
cil, described the consultative arrangements which will 
be made and set up the Committee which has been 
meeting during the current session to consider applica- 
tions for such status. 


Among the more important criteria which it is 
expected that an organization should meet in order 
to be eligible for consultation are the following: 

The organization shall be concerned with interna- 
tional, economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related matters which fall within the competence 
of the Council ; 


Its aims and purposes are to be in conformity with 
the Charter of the United Nations; 

It must not be discredited by past collaboration in 
Fascist activities ; 








It shall be of recognized standing and shall represent 
a substantial proportion of the organized persons 
within the particular field in which it operates: 

Its representatives shall have the authority to speak 
for its members: 

Its policies or actions shall be determined by the 
votes of its members. 

Consultation is to be mainly with international 
organizations, for it is felt that national organizations 
should normally present their views through their 
respective governments, or through international non- 
governmental organizations to which they belong, 
especially if they are affliated with an international or- 
ganization covering the same subjects. When a national 
organization has special experience upon which the 
Council wishes to draw, it may, as an exception, be 
given consultative status. 


Categories of organizations 


The Council, in laying down the arrangements for 
consultation, decided that the organizations given con- 
sultative status should be classified into the following 
categories: 

(a) Organizations which have a basic interest in most 
of the activities of the Council, and are closely linked 
with the economic or social life of the areas which they 
represent: 

{b) Organizations which have a special competence 
but are concerned specifically with only a few of the 
fields of activity covered by the Council: 

(c) Organizations which are primarily concerned 
with the development of public opinion and with the 
dissemination of information. 

Organizations in category (a) have the following 
privileges: They may send observers to all open meet- 
ings of the Council; they may bring their point of view 
before the Council by addressing communications to 
the United Nations Secretariat. which issues them as 
official documents; they may consult with a standing 
committee of the Council on a basis of full participa- 
tion, and finally, should the standing committee so re- 
commend, the Council as a whole may receive their 
representatives for the purpose of hearing their views. 

Arrangements have also been made to enable the non- 
governmental organizations to consult with the Com- 
missions of the Council. Those in category (a) should 
normally consult with the Commissions as a whole. 

Organizations placed in categories (b) and (c) have 
the following privileges: They may send observers to 
the public meetings of the Council; their written state- 
ments and suggestions will be placed on a list by the 
Secretariat, and on request of any member of the Coun- 
cil, will be reproduced in full and distributed as official 
documents; and they may engage in a full exchange of 
views with a committee appointed by the Council for 
the purpose. Arrangements for consultation with Com- 
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missions by organizations in categories (b) and (c) are 
that they are normally to be linked with the particular 
Commissions concerned with their fields of interest. 
Such consultation will be either by the Commission as g 
whole, or through a committee established by it for the 
purpose. 


Action by NGO Committee 


At the second session of the Council, the NGO Com. 
mittee recommended that three organizations should 
be placed in category (a): The World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the International Co-operative Alliance 
and the American Federation of Labor. These recom. 
mendations were adopted. 

During the current session, the Council NGO Com. 
mittee has recommended only one other organization 


Category “A” Organizations 


+ HREE organizations were placed in category (a) 
by the Council on June 21, 1946. These were: The 
World Federation of Trade Unions, the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance and the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The World Federation of Trade Unions is com- 
posed of trade unions in 63 countries and has a 
total membership of more than 67,000,000. It was 
founded at a World Trade Union Congress held in 
Paris during September and October 1945, and 
has its headquarters in Paris. 


The International Co-operative Alliance is com- 
posed of national co-operative societies in 37 
countries, with a total membership of 85,000,000 
families. It was founded in 1895 for the purpose 
of promoting the consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment, and developing international economic re- 
lations among co-operative societies. Its head- 
quarters is in London. 


The American Federation of Labor was founded 
in 1881, and now has more than 7,000,000 mem- 
bers. It is composed of Mexican and Canadian 
trade unions, as well as trade unions in the United 
States. Its headquarters is in Washintgon. 


The International Chamber of Commerce, now 
recommended by the NGO Committee for category 
(a) status, was founded in 1920 for the purpose 
of representing the international economic interests 
of businessmen and of seeking solutions for inter- 
national economic problems. It has national com- 
mittees in 30 countries which group together 
chambers of commerce and national and _ local 
trade associations. In 1939 the membership in- 
cluded 850 business organizations, representing 
over 1,000,000 corporations, firms and individuals. 
Its headquarters is in Paris. 
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for consultative status at this time: the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which is also to be in cate- 
gory (a). It decided not to make other recommenda- 
tions without further study, in view of the numerous 
applications it has received, the likelihood that many 
others will be made and the need to consider the ap- 
plications as a whole. It does not propose, therefore, 
to make additional recommendations until the next 
Council session, 


Liaison committees recommended 


The Committee pointed out that in considering ap- 
plications for consultative status it must have “close 
regard” for a Council recommendation made at the 
second session that a “group of organizations” might 
“form a joint committee or other body authorized to 
carry on consultation for the group as a whole.” On 
the basis of this recommendation, the Committee hoped 
that “organizations having, in general. the same views 
on particular subjects. will consider the possibility of 


One of the greatest international waterways in the 
world, the Danube flows for 1,750 miles through 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
and borders on Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria as well. 
In Caesar’s day the Danube was considered the north- 
ern border of the civilized world, and it has since 
become the chief artery of communications between 
Western and Eastern Europe. 

The Danube is normally navigable for river craft 
for 1,500 miles of its length. Seagoing vessels from 
the Black Sea can go as far up as Braila, in Eastern 
Rumania. 


Physical and economic handicaps 


Considering its great length, the Danube has car- 
ried a surprisingly small volume of trade. Much of 
the area through which it flows is relatively econom- 
ically backward. Its outlet, the Black Sea, is far from 
highly industrialized countries, such as those which 
border the Atlantic and the North Sea. 

Physical handicaps which have not been adequately 
overcome by engineering—ice in winter, low water 
in summer, reefs and silt, swift current at the Iron 
Gates—have slowed up traffic, and national economic 
burdens have kept the ccsts high and prevented the 
fullest development of Danube transportation. Before 
the war this great waterway carried only 7,000,000 
metric tons annually, in its fleet of about 3,500 barges. 
This compares with the Rhine, which carried 85,000.- 
000 metric tons (in 1937) in 12,500 barges. 

Despite this comparison, the Danube as a carrier 








The Danube in European Economy 


Historie channel of trade for seven states 


forming liaison committees to represent them as a 
whole, it being understood that when a minority 
opinion on a special point developed within such a 
liaison committee it will be presented along with the 
opinion of the majority.” 


Biennial review of status proposed 


The Committee recognized that in this immediate 
post-war period the future of many pre-war organiza- 
tions is uncertain, and new organizations are being es- 
tablished. With this in mind, the Committee gave 
careful consideration to the Council’s decision at its 
second session that “in general these arrangements 
should be made for a definite period, reviewable at 
the end thereof.” The Committee therefore reached 
the conclusion that it has the duty to keep under review 
the list of organizations having consultative status, and 
recommended to the Council that normally consulta- 
tive status be granted for a period of two years. to be 
reviewed at the end of that period. 


was vital to the area it served; it was the principal 
avenue for exchange of bulky agricultural, lumber 
and mineral products of Southeastern Europe and for 
the coal and manufactured goods of Central Europe. 
The upstream traffic was four times greater in volume 
than the downstream (1936), although there was no 
great difference in the value of the traffic. The fact 
that the greater volume of traffic was against the 
current was a further detriment to the development 
of the river as a channel of trade. 

There have been suggestions for the economic de- 
velopment of the Danube Basin as a unit, including 
the improvement of the river for navigation and its 
control for purposes of flood protection, drainage, 
irrigation, waterpower, etc. While no project of this 
scope has been undertaken, important works for im- 
proving the navigation of the river had been carried 
out before the war for many years by the riparian 
states. 


International regime of the Danube 


Until the recent war the Danube was under an 
extensive treaty regime which guaranteed freedom of 
navigation for the shipping of all countries and pro- 
vided, inter alia, for the regulation of navigation. the 
removal of obstructions to navigation, and for en- 
gineering works to improve navigability as well as 
for some measures of flood control. 

The administration of this body of law was vested in 
three international commissions. The International 


Commission of the Danube, established in 1921. con- 
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trolled the river from Ulm in Germany to Braila in 
Rumania; the European Commission of the Danube. 
established in 1856, controlled the maritime Danube 
from Braila to the Black Sea; while the Middle Danube 
Technical Hydraulic Commission, established in 1919. 
had special functions with respect to maintaining and 
improving the hydraulic system, particularly with ref- 
erence to deforestation and reforestation flood-control 


measures. 


Composition and functions of Commissions 


The International Commission was composed of 
representatives of the two German riparian states. 
Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, one representative of each 
each of the other riparian states, and one each of 
France, Great Britain and Italy. Germany withdrew 
from this Commission in 1936. 


After 1918, the European Commission consisted of 
representatives of Rumania, France, Great Britain and 
Italy, until March 1939, when Germany was admitted. 
The International Commission and the European Com- 
mission drew up navigation regulations, levied naviga- 
tion dues to cover the cost of works. forbade obstacles 
to navigation, developed programs of works for im- 
proving the navigability of the river and ensured 
freedom of navigation and access to ports. However. 
the International Commission depended on various 
states for execution and enforcement of decisions. 
whereas the European Commission until 1938 had 
actual executive and police powers with respect to the 
maritime Danube and its ports, the Commission itself 
undertaking the engineering works on this part of the 
river and the enforcement of regulations. 


In 1938, most of the powers and property of the 
European Commission were handed over to Rumania, 


Tue Danuse: While a passage has 
been cleared through obstructions 
such as this ruined bridge at Buda- 
pest, navigation is hazardous be- 
cause of new and shifting channels. 
Destruction of dams, canals and 
bridges are factors in reducing traf- 
fic on most of Europe’s inland 
waterways to far below pre-war 
capacity. 


and the Commission retained only supervisory control 
similar to that of the International Commission. 


Prior to the German occupation of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, ownership of Danube shipping was 
distributed among a number of national companies of 
the riparian states and some smaller companies of 
non-riparian interests. The largest fleet was the Yugo. 
slav and next to it the Austrian (D.D.S.G. Company 
in which there was, however, some foreign owner- 
ship). The riparian companies were associated finan- 
cially in two groups, a German-Austrian-Hungarian 
group and a Little Entente group. The two groups 
in turn had cartel arrangements for traffic, rates, ete. 


During the war, Germany took over the river fleets 
of several nations. Shipping was operated in two pools, 
a tanker pool and a general cargo pool, and traffic was 
contolled mainy by the Gemanr authorilties. 


Present fleet and traffic 


About one-third of the Danube fleet as it existed 
at the end of the war is now in the hands of the United 
States Forces, according to Mr. Winant, U. S. delegate 
to the Economic and Social Council. This amounts 
to 800 vessels of various nationalities, of which about 
200 are Yugoslav and Czechoslovak. This would sug- 
gest a total Danube fleet at the end of the war of be- 
tween 2,000 and 2.500, as compared with 3,500 before 


the war. 


According to the Soviet delegate to the Economic 
and Social Council, “all vessels belonging to either 
governments or individuals were restored by the So- 
viet authorities. One hundred and fifty were restored 
to Yugoslavia; 30 to Czechoslovakia; and some dozens 
to other owners.” 
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Personalities: 


Economie and Social Council—Cuba 


Dr. Guillermo Belt y Ramirez, who has been Cuban 
Ambassador to the United States since 1944, was 
appointed permanent delegate of Cuba to the United 
Nations in March 1946. He is also this country’s rep- 
resentative at the present session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Born in Havana in 1905, he studied law at the 
University of Havana, obtaining his Doctorate of Civil 
Law in 1925. He then practiced law until his appoint- 
ment in 1933 as Secretary of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts. He became Secretary of the Council of 
State in 1934 and Secretary without Portfolio in 1935, 
and was elected Mayor of Havana in the same year. 

Dr. Belt was Chairman of the Cuban delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945 and was Rappor- 
teur of the Delegation Chairmen on the organization of 








the Conference. In Novem- 
ber 1945 he was Chairman 
of the Cuban delegation to 
the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations in Lon- 
don where he was also Chair- 
man of the Committee on 
Trusteeship. He was a dele- 
gate to the first part of the 
first session of the General 
Assembly in London in 1946 
and is to attend the forth- 
coming session in New York. 
He was also the delegate of his country to the Emer- 
gency Food Conference in Washington in June of 
this year. 





Dr. Belt 





Secretariat — Trusteeship 


_ Appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary-General in charge of 
the Department of Trustee- 
ship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies on March 4, 1946, Dr. 
Victor Chi-Tsai Hoo, who 
was born in Washington, 
D.C. in 1894, has been con- 
nected with international af- 
fairs throughout his career. 

After obtaining his Doc- 
torate of Law and Political 
Sciences in Paris in 1918, he served as Assistant Sec- 
retary to the Chinese delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1918 to 1919, and for the next two 
years was a member of the permanent Chinese dele- 





Dr. Hoo 


gation to the League of Nations. Subsequently from 
1922 to 1924 he was Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin and 
then served in various capacities in the Chinese 
Foreign Office. In 1932 as Chargé d’Affaires and then 
from 1933 to 1942, as Chinese Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland, Dr. Hoo 
was Director of the Permanent Office of the 
Chinese delegation to the League of Nations in Geneva. 
In 1942 he returned to China as Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and served in this capacity until 1945. 

A delegate of his country to many international 
conferences, Dr. Hoo attended the Bretton Woods and 
Dumbarton Oaks Conferences in 1944, the San Fran- 
cisco Conference in 1945 and was a substitute dele- 
gate to the Executive Committee, Preparatory Com- 
mission and General Assembly of the United Nations 
in London in 1945 to 1946. 


(eS 


Economic and Social Council—Colombia 


Dr. Eduardo Zauleta-Angel, representative of 
Colombia to the present session of the Economic and 
Social Council, has been closely connected with the 
United Nations since he attended the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945 as Colombian delegate. He was 
President of the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations in London in 1945; a delegate to the 
first session of the General Assembly in 1946, and 
will attend the forthcoming session in New York. 


Born in 1899, he studied in Paris and the Colegio 
del Rosario, Bogota, graduating in law and political 
science in 1919. He later took his LL.D. at the Facul- 
taire de Droit in Paris. He subsequently held the 
positions of professor of Civil Law at the Universidad 
Nacional of Colombia, Dean of the Law Faculty of 
the Universidad Nacional, and Professor of the Uni- 
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versidad Javeriana, the Uni- 
versidad Libre and Colegio 
del Rosario, all located in 
Bogota. 

A Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Colombia, he was 
elected President of the Sala 
de Casacién Civil in 1935. In 
1943 he was appointed Col- 
ombian Ambassador to Peru. 
He is a member of the So- 
ciété de Législation Com- 
parée of Paris and of the 
Comité de Législation Etrangére of the Ministry of 
Justice in France. He is also the author of many 


books on Civil Rights. 





Dr. Zuleta-Angel 














READING LIST: 


Following is a list of official publications of United Nations interest that have been received 
by the Department of Public Information: 
Text in English and French. 


UNITED NATIONS AGENCIES 


France. MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES 
Erranceres. Charte des Nations 
Unies signée 4 San Francisco le 26 
juin 1945. Paris, Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, 1945. 

Unirep Kincpom. An act to amend the 
Diplomatic privileges (Extension) 
act, 1944, in connection with the 
general convention on privileges and 
immunities of the United Nations ap- 
proved at the first General Assembly 
thereof and in connection with cer- 
tain resolutions taken at the said As- 
sembly. [London, H. M. Stationery 
Office] 1946. (Public General Acts 
and Orders 9 & 10 Geo. 6, Chapter 
66) 

—The Lord Chancellor. Ordered to be 

printed 7th May 1946. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946. (85) 

—Brought from the Lords, 23 May 
1946. Ordered, by the House of Com- 
mons, to be reprinted, ?4 May 1946. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN CoMMISs- 
sion. Report of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission to the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain for the year 1945. Washing: 
ton, D.C., Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission, 1946, 

IEEMERGENCY ECONOMIC COMMITTEE FOR 
Evrore. Comite Economique Euro- 
PEEN. Statistical bulletin. July, 1946. 
Bulletin statistique. Juillet 1946. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1946. 

“First public edition of this bulletin.” 
“Premiére édition publique du bulle- 
tin.” 

EvuropEAN CENTRAL INLAND TRANSPORT 
ORGANISATION. The transport situa- 
tion in Europe. No. 8, May 1946. 
Paris, 1946. 

European CoaL ORGANISATION. 
Monthly coal statistics. No. 7. 


March 1946; No. 8, April 1946. Lon- 


United Kingdom. Diplomatic privileges, 
European Coal Organisation. The 
Diplomatic Privileges (The European 
Coal Organisation) order in Council, 
1946. [London, H. M. Stationery Of. 
fice] 1946. (Statutory Rules and Or- 
ders, 1946, No. 895) 

International Labour Conference, 27th 
session, Paris, 1945. Record of pro- 
ceedings. Geneva, International La- 
bour Office, 1946. 

International Labour Conference, 27th 
session, Paris, 15th October—sth No. 
vember, 1945. Report to the Minister 
of Labour and National Service by 
the Delegates of H. M. Government 
in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. . . 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
[1946] (Cmd. 6828) 

INTERNATIONAL Lagpour OrFice. Report 
of the Conference Delegation on Con- 
stitutional Questions on the work of 


its second session, 13 and 30 May 
1946. Montreal, 1946. 


London, H. M. Stationery Office don, Printed by Portsoken Press, 


1946. (Bill 129) 1946, 2 nos. 


Atomic Energy: 


Is Effective Control Possible ? 


The full text of the First Report of the Scientific and Technical Committee 
of the Atomic Energy Commission will be publshed as a booklet by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information on October 7. 


The booklet carries an introduction giving the background of the Com- 
mission, a glossary of scientific terms used in the text and biographical notes 
on the men who produced the first international report on the subject. The 
illustrative charts used in the Report are also reproduced. 


This important and interesting booklet is available in America at 25 cents 
per copy through: 


International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 

2960 Broadway, 

New York 27, New York. 


and in the United Kingdom from: 


H. M. Stationery Office, 
York House, 


London, W.C.2; and at 
Edinburgh, Manchester, 


Cardiff, Belfast. 
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99 
From 7 May 
” 14 June 
» 25 July 


9 September 
11 September 


19 September 


27 September 
27 September 


1 October 


7-26 October 


10 October 


(tentative) 
15 October 


15 October 


23 October 
October 


(exact date not yet fixed) 


4 November 


(tentative) 


4 November 
6 November 


(tentative) 
14. November 
18 November 


25 November 


1947 


6 January 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 


UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization 


Committee on Contributions—3rd Session 
Economic and Social Council—3rd Session 


Committee for Negotiations with Specialized Agencies (to 
meet during Economic and Social Council Session) 


Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non- 
Governmental Organizations (to meet during the Econ- 
omic and Social Council Session) 


International Labour Conference—29th Session 
Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund 


Board of Governors of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 


Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO 
Forthcoming 


PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting 


Conference between UN and Specialized Agencies on Per- 
sonnel Problems 


Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment 

Consultative Committee of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies on Public Information Matters 


General Assembly of the United Nations 


Committee on Administration and Finance of the World 
Health Organization 


Interim Commission of World Health Organization and its 
sub-committees 


UNESCO General Conference—lst Session 


Statistical Commission 


Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 


Public Works of the ILO 


Preparatory Asiatic Conference of the ILO 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. or 
Washington 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Montreal 


Washington 


Washington 


Cairo 


Montreal 
Interim Hq. 


London 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Paris 


Interim Hq. 


Brussels 


Interim Hq. 


Brussels 


New Delhi 
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